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Duty—Philanthrophy. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

The benevolent spirit of John Howard was 
first directed to the reform of prisons by a person- 
al adventure of a seemingly accidental nature. 
He was on a voyage to Portugal at a time when 
Lisbon was an object of painful interest—still 
smoking in ruins from the effects of the memo- 
rable earthquake. He had not proceeded far 
on his voyage when the packet in which he had 
embarked was captured by a French privateer. 
He was treated with great cruelty. He was al- 
lowed no food or water for forty-eight hours ; 
and after landing at Brest he was imprisoned 
in the castle with the rest of the captives. They 
were cast into a filthy dungeon, and were kept 
for a considerable time longer without food. At 
length a joint of mutton was flung into the den, 
which the unhappy men were forced to tear in 
pieces, and gnaw like wild beasts. The prison- 
ers experienced the same criiel treatment for a 
week, and were compelled to lie on the floor of 
the horrible dungeon, with nothing but straw to 
shelter them from the noxious and pestilental 
damps of the place. 

Howard was at last set at liberty, and re- 
turned to England; but he gave himself no 
rest until he had succeeded in liberating many 
of his fellow-prisoners. He then opened a cor- 
respondence with English prisoners in other 
jail: and fortresses on the Continent ; and found 
that sufferings as bad, or even greater than his 
own, were the common lot of the captives. 

Shortly after his attention was called to the 
state of English prisons, in the course of his 
duties as High Sheriff of the county of Bedford. 
This office is usually an honorary one, leading 
merely to a little pomp and vain show. But 
with Howard it was different. To be appointed 
to an office was with him to incur the obliga- 
tion to fulfil its duties. He sat in court and 
listened attentively to the proceedings. When 
the trials were over he visited the prison in 
which the criminals were confined. There he 
became acquainted with the shameful and bru- 
tal treatment of malefactors. The sight that met 
his eyes in prison revealed to him the nature 
of his future life-mission. 

The prisons of England, as well as of other 
countries, were then in a frightful state. The 
Prisoners were neither separated nor classified. 


salary should be paid to the jailer. 















The comparatively innocent and the abomina- 
bly guilty were herded together; so that com- 
mon jails become the hotbeds of crime. The 
hungry man who stole a loaf of bread found 
himself in contact with the burglar or the mur- 
derer. The debtor and the forger—the petty 
thief and the cut-throat—the dishonest tdlent 
the prostitute—were all mixed up together. 
Swearing, cursing, and blaspheming pervaded 
the jail. Religious worship was unknown. The 
place was made over to Beelzebub. The devil 
was king. 

Howard thus simply tells his impressions 
as to the treatment of prisoners: “Some who 
by the verdict of juries were declared not guilty 
—some on whom the grand jury did not find 
such an appearance of guilt as subjected them 
to a trial—and some whose prosecutors did not 
appear against them—after having been con- 
fined for months, were dragged back to jail, and 
locked up again until they should pay sundry 
fees to the jailer, the clerk of assize, and such 
like.” He also remarked that the “ hard-hearted 
creditors,” who sometimes threatened their debt- 
ors that they should rot in jail, had indeed a 
very truthful significance ; for that in jail men 
really did rot—literally sinking and festering 
from filth and malaria. Howard estimated that, 
numerous as were the lives sacrificed on the gal- 
lows, quite as many fell victims to cold and 
damp, disease and hunger. 

The jailers’ salaries were not paid by the pub- 
lic, but by the discharged innocents. Howard 
pleaded with the justices of the peace that a 
He was 
asked for a precedent. He said he should find 
one. He mounted his horse, and rode through- 
out the country for the precedent. He visited 
county jails far and near. He did not find a 
recedent for the payment of a salary to the 


jailer, but he found an amount of wretchedness 
and misery prevailing among the prisoners, 


which determined him to devote himself to the 
reformation of the jails of England and of the 
world. 

At Gloucester he found the castle in the most 
horrible condition. The castle had become the 


jail. It had a common court for all the prison- 


ers, male and female. The debtors’ ward had 
no windows. The night room fur men felons 
was close and dark. A fever had prevailed in 
the jail, which carried off many of the prisoners. 
The keeper had no salary. The debtors had no 
allowance of fuod. In the episcopal city of 
Ely the accommodation was no better. To pre- 
vent the prisoners’ escape they were chained on 
their oaks to the floor. Several bars of iron 
were placed over them, and an iron collar cov- 
ered with spikes was fastened round their necks. 
At Norwich the cells were built under ground, 
and the prisoners were given an allowance of 
straw, which cost a guinea a year. The jailer 
not only had no salary, but he paid forty pounds 
a year to the under-sheriff for his situation! 
He made his income by extortion. 

Howard went on from place to place, inspired 
by his noble mission. The idea of ameliorating 


the condition of prisoners engrossed his whole 
thoughts, and possessed him like a passion. No 
toil, nor danger, nor bodily suffering could turn 
him from the great object of his life. He went 
from one end of England to the other, in order 
to drag forth to the light the disgusting mys- 
teries of the British prison-houses. In many 
cases he gave freedom to such as were confined 
for some petty debt, and to many others who 
were utterly guiltless of crime. Upon the con- 
clusion of his survey the House of Commons re- 
solved itself into a committee, in order to ascer- 
tain the actual state of the case. He appeared 
before it, laden with his notes. In the course of 
the inquiry a member, surprised at the extent 
and minuteness of his information, inquired at 
whose expense he had travelled. Howard was 
almost choked before he could reply. 

The thanks of the Legislature were given him 
at the close of his evidence. They followed in 
the track which he had pointed out. Bills were 
passed in 1774—the year after he had begun 
his work—abolishing all fees, providing sala- 
ries for the jailers, and ordering all prisoners to 
be discharged immediately upon acquittal. It 
was also directed that all jails should be cleansed, 
whitewashed and ventilated; that infirmaries 
should b» erected for the healing and mainten- 
ance of prisoners; and that proper jails should 
be built. Howard was confined to his bed 
while the bills passed; but as soon as he had 
recovered from the illness and fatigue to which 
his self-imposed labors had subjected him, he 
rose again, and revisited the jails, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining that the Acts were duly 
carried out. 

Having exhausted England, Howard pro- 
ceeded into Scotland and Ireland, and inspected 
the jails in those countries. He found them 
equally horrible, and published the results of 
his inquiries with equal success. Then he pro- 
ceeded to the Continent, to inquire into the 
prison accommodation there. At Paris the gates 
of the Bastile were closed against him; but as 
respects the other French prisons, though they 
were bad enough, they were far superior to 
those of England. When it was ascertained 
that Howard was making inquiries about the 
Bastile, an order was issued for his imprison- 
ment, but he escaped in time. He revenged 
himself by publishing an account of the state 

rison, translated from a work recently pub- 
lished, which he obtained after great difficulty 
and trouble. 

Howard travelled onward to Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany. He made notes everywhere, 
and obtained a large amount of information— 
the result of enormous labor. After returning 
to England, to see that the work of prison re- 
form had taken root, he proceeded to Switzer- 
land on the same errand of love. He there 
found the science of prison discipline revealed. 
The prisoners were made to ouik, not only for 
their own benefit, but to diminish the taxes 
levied for the maintenance of prisons. 

After three years of indefatigable work, dur- 
ing which he travelled more than thirteen thou- 
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sand miles, Howard published his great work 
on “ The State of Prisons.” It was received 
with great sensation. He was again examined 
by the House of Commons as to the further 
measures required for the reformation of pris- 
oners. He recommended houses of correction. 
He had observed one at Amsterdam, which he 
thought might be taken as a model. 

He again proceeded thither to ascertain its 
method of working. From Holland he went to 
Prussia, crossed Silesia, through the opposing 
ranks of the armies of Austria and Prussia. He 
spent some time at Vienna, and proceeded to 
Italy. At Rome he applied for admission to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. But, as at the 
Bastile in France, the gates of the Inquisition 
were closed against him. All others were opened. 
He returned home through France, having trav- 
elled four thousand six hundred miles during 
this tour. Wherever he went he was received 
with joy. The blessings of the imprisoned fol- 
lowed him. He distributed charity with an 
open hand. But he did more. He opened the 
eyes of the thoughtful and the charitable of all 
countries to the importance of prison reform. 

He never rested. He again visited the pris- 
ons in Great Britain, travelling nearly seven 
thousand miles. He found that his previous 
efforts had done some good. The flagrant abuses 
which he had before observed had been re- 
moved; and the jails were cleaner, healthier, 
and more orderly. He made another foreign 
tour to amplify his knowledge. He had visited 
the jails of the southern countries of Europe. 
He now resolved to visit those of Russia. He 
entered Petersburg alone and on foot. The po- 
lice discovered him, and he was invited to visit 
the Empress Catherine at Court. He respect- 
fully informed her Majesty that he had come to 
Russia to visit the dungeons of the captives and 
the abodes of the wretched, not the palaces and 
courts of kings and queens. 

He wrote from Moscow that “no less than 
seventy thousand recruits for the army and 
navy have died in the Russian hospitals during 
a single year.” Now, Howard was an accurate 
man, incapable of saying anything but the truth, 
and, therefore, this horrible fact cannot but 
heighten our detestation both of war and of 
despotism. From Russia he travelled home by 
way of Poland, Prussia, Hanover and the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. In 1783 he travelled for the 
same purpose through Spain and Portugal. He 
published the results of his travels in a second 
appendix to his great work. 

Twelve years had now passed since Howard 
had given himself up to the absorbing pursuit 
of his life. He had travelled upward of forty- 
two thousand miles in visiting the jails of the 
chief towns and cities of Europe ; and he had 
expended upward of thirty thousand pounds in 
relieving the prisoners, the sick, and the friend- 
less. He had not, however, finished his work. 
He determined to visit the countries where the 
plague prevailed, in order, if possible, to discover 
a remedy for this frightful disease. His object 
was to go, in the first place, to Marseilles, through 
France. 

In November, 1785, he set out for Paris. The 
French, remembering his pamphlet on the Bas- 
tile, prohibited him from appearing on the soil 
of France. He disguised himself and entered 
Paris. During the same night in which he 
arrived he was aroused from his bed by the 
police. A lucky thought enabled him to dis- 
pose of them for a few minutes, during which 
he rose, dressed himself, escaped from the house, 
and was forthwith on his way to Marseilles. 


THE FRIEND. 


He there obtained admission to the Lazaretto, 
and obtained the information which he required. 
He sailed for Smyrna, where the plague was 
raging. From thence the resolute philanthro- 
pist sailed to the Adriatic by an infected vessel, 
in order that he might be subjected to the 
strictest quarantine. Ile took the fever, and 
Jay in quarantine for forty days—suffering fear- 
fully, without help, alone in his misery. At 
length he recovered, and made his way home 
to England. He visited his country estate, 
provided for the poor of the neighborhood, and 
parted from his humble friends as a father from 
his children. 

He had one more journey to make. It was 
his last. His intention was to extend his in- 
quiries on the subject of the plague. In 1789 
he proceeded through Holland, Germany and 
Russia, and intending to go to Turkey, Egypt, 
and the States of Barbary. But he was only 
able to travel as far as Kherson, in Russian 
Tartary. There, as usual, he visited the prison- 
ers, and caught the jail fever. Alone, amid 
strangers, he sickened and died in his sixty- 
fourth year. To one who was by his bedside, 
he marked a spot ina churchyard in Dauphiny, 
where he wished to be buried. “ Lay me quietly 
in the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, 
and let me be forgotten.” 

But the noble Howard will not be forgotten 
so long as the memory of man lasts. He was 
the benefactor of the most miserable of men. 
He thought nothing of himself, but only of those 
who without him would have been friendless 
and unhelped. In his own time he achieved a 
remarkable degree of success. But his influence 
did not die with him, for it has continued to in- 
fluence not only the legislation of England, but 
of all civilized nations, down to the present 
time. 

Burke thus described him : “He visited all 
Europe to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression and 
contempt ; to remember the forgotten ; to attend 
the neglected ; to visit the forsaken ; to compare 
and collect the distresses of all men in all coun- 
tries. His plan is original, and it is as full of 
genius as it is of humanity. It is a voyage of 
discovery, a circumnavigation of charity ; and 
already the benefit of his labor is felt more or 
less in every country.” 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF EpwarD ALEXANDER.—At 
one time, Maria Wright. of Cork, Ireland, was 
much exercised in mind, under the burden of 
some secret sorrow or anxiety. None of her 
family or acquaintance, except one, was aware 
of it, and this individual, she felt satisfied, 
would not reveal her exercise. 

About the same time the noted Irish minis- 
ter, Edward Alexander, felt drawn to attend 
Cork Meeting, M. Wright, still much exercised 
and sorrowful, being present. After meeting 
broke, instead of waiting to converse with 
Friends, as was his usual custom, he expressed 
a wish to see Maria Wright, and went direct to 
her home, which was situated opposite the 
meeting-house. 

He then requested a private interview with 
her. They sat together for a short time, during 
which period of retirement her prayer ascended 
to the throne of grace, that he might have a 
message for her on the subject that distressed 
her; when he broke the silence with these words, 

“Thy prayers are answered.” 


He further unfolded to her all that was troub- 
ling her, adding suitable counsel and encour- 
agement. 

The load was completely lifted from this 
Friend’s mind and she enabled to praise Him 
who had sent his servant to her relief and as- 
sistance. A. J.G, 


A Gallant Rescue. 


On Eleventh Month 18th, 1887, two vessels, 
the Robert Wallace and David Wallace, were seen 
aground near the entrance to the Chocolay 
River on Lake Superior, the breakers dashing 
over them, the men huddling in the wheel-house 
and captain’s cabin. At first a rescue was at- 
tempted in a yawl-boat and then in a steam- 
tug, but in vain. A multitude gathered on the 
beach, frantic to help. An old mortar was used 
to fire a line to the vessels, without avail. Capt, 
John Frink at last thought of the life-saving 
station at Ship Canal, a distance of one hun- 
dred and ten miles. Here begins the tale of 
the official report, which is here reprinted at 
the suggestion of the Superintendent of the Life- 
Saving Service, S. I. Kimball :— 

“A telegram had been sent to Captain Albert 
Ocha, the keeper of the Ship Canal Station, 
telling of the danger to the crews. The message 
was brought across the lake and up the canal to 
him from Houghton, six miles distant, by the 
tug James W. Croze, and reached him at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. He and his men at 
once sprang to the fullest activity, and with the 
aid of the tug’s crew, got the life-boat on board, 
together with the Lyle gun and the necessary 
equipments for actions. The tug then steamed 
away with them to Houghton, where a train, 
consisting of a strong engine, a passenger coach 
and two flat-cars, was fuming on the track, 
waiting for them. To pile the life-boat and ap- 
paratus upon these cars was but the work of a 
few minutes, volunteers pouring in on every 
side to help men whose errand was to save life. 
Then the crew bundled into the car provided 
for them, and at a quarter of eight o’elock the 
train, amidst the cheers of the beholders, clanked 
out at a pace which rapidly increased to pell- 
mell speed, though over a track heavy with 
snow. 

“ The noblest descriptive powers would find a 
fitting subject in the epic journey of the life- 
savers. It need not, however, be here dwelt 
upon. The mind catches in advance the salient 
features—the incessant, headlong rush of the 
powerful locomotive into the night and gale; 
the muffled roar and rattle over the buried tram- 
way; the huge rolls of smoke volleying from 
the funnel, and torn and tossed by the wind; 
the lights of the train racing with it in its speed ; 
around and above it the enormous concave of 
obscurity made livid by the vast whirlwind of 
sleet and snow, and within their dimly-lighted 
car, lifting all into strange significance and dig- 
nity, the lolling figures of the crew, uncout 
and negligent, with the sense of the perilous 
adventure to which they were speeding, plain 
upon their stern and composed faces. The cars 
which bore them flew with an almost eerie ve- 
locity. Despite the load of snow upon the rails, 
nearly the highest speed was maintained, and 
for the greater part of the way, the time was 
but a few seconds less than a mile a minute. 
The whole distance of one hundred and ten 
miles was travelled, including necessary stop- 
page, within four hours, It was about half-past 
eleven when the surging and cheering crowd, 
gathered at the Marquette Railroad Station, 
saw something white, shapeless, deformed, mon- 
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strous and enormous, came snorting and clang- 

ing into the depot. It was the delivering train, 
nearly buried in accumulated snow. The car 
behind the engine was especially loaded, and 
looked like some grotesque behemoth brought 
in captive out of the winter landscape. From 
it in a moment poured the crew, in their storm 
clothes, eager for their ordeal. 

“They had paused on the way at Michigamme 
to telegraph to Captain Frink to have teams 
ready to take the apparatus from the train to 
the lake, and also to procure a good store of 
lanterns. This he had done, and also gone 
around among the merchants, and collected 
generous contributions of bread, meat, coffee, 
butter, cheese, etc., for the half-starv ed men 
upon the wrecks when they should be brought 
ashore. The start was made without delay, and 
after a rough trip, part of the way by train and 
part by wagons and sleighs, along the dark lake 
shore, in the edge of the w ater, and over a sort 
of corduroy of floundering drift-wood, which 
made it slow and hard travelling, they finally 
arrived abreast of the two vessels at one waded 
in the morning (November 19th). Here they 
found a multitude of people, and the wild place 
lighted by bonfires. The darkness outside of 
the tossing light of the flames was intense and 
the gale furious, but the snow had ceased. In 
some way, not clearly understood, the rudder of 
the life-boat had been injured in getting it from 
the carriage, and it was judged best, in view of 
the awful surge of the sea, to attempt the rescue 
by lines. The Lyle gun was accordingly placed, 
and a line fired across the steam barge amid- 
ships, but it appears that the men on board 
could not venture aft from the shelter of the 
wheel-house to look for the line on the wave- 
swept deck, so the keeper concluded to resort 
to the life-boat. It was two o’clock when the 
launch was made. There were two reefs to 
cross, and the surf was terrible. By the time 
the first reef was surmounted, the boat had 
shipped three seas, the irons of the rudder had 
bent, and the timber split. and return to the 
shore was unavoidable. Pending the attempt 
to get the rudder into order, another shot was 
fired over the vessel, but the sailors did not ap- 
pear to get the line, and by the time the day 
began to break the life-boat was again launched. 
This time the pull was long, hard and desperate. 
Several seas were shipped, but the foaming 
reefs were at last safely crossed, and they lay 
alongside. So heavy was the weight of the ice 
with which the life-boat was enveloped, that, 
of the fifteen men on the steam-barge, it was 
judged prudent to take in only nine, with which 
number the ice-enveloped life- boat crew con- 
trived, after much stern labor and peril, to safely 
regain the shore. They instantly re-launched, 
and after another battle with the tu mbling 
freshets of the lake and the shipment of a suc- 
cession of seas, each of which filled the buoyant 
boat to the gunwales, they brought in the other 
six men from the barge. They then put out 
once more to the succor of the nine men on 
board the other vessel, the David Wallace. She 
lay astern of the barge, about two hundred feet 
distant. It was then about seven o'clock in the 
morning. The wind had somewhat lessened, 
but the breakers were tremendous. Again and 
again the boat was flooded and driven astern. 
On the second reef she was nearly thrown end 
overend, The rudder split so much and got 
so weak that she had to be managed solely by 
the oars, involving double skill and labor, and 
her valiant crew were incessantly drenched with 
the iey water, which froze upon their clothing 





as fast as it struck, and thickened the bitter mail 
in which they were sheathed. Their efforts con- 
tinued indomitable, and by eight o’clock they 
surged alongside the schooner in their boat of 
ice, and returned to the beach with the nine 
men on board. 

“As fast as each boat-load was landed, the sail- 
ors were taken to the great fires which the citizens 
had built, and there given hot coffee and food. 
The men from the schooner were not so badly 
off, but the fifteen men from the steam-barge 
were numb with cold and nearly starved, hav- 
ing had hardly anything to eat for two days. 
It was a noble providence to have had an 
ample supply of provisions and hot drink ready 
for service to them immediately upon landing, 
close to the comforting fires. 

* The life-saving crew reached their station the 
next day (November 20), an hour after noon, 
leaving behind them at Marquette a glowing 
remembrance of their powers and achievement. 
To have come rushing behind their wild loco- 
motive, through the night and tempest, over so 
many snowy leagues, to the rescue of a group 
of despairing sailors, and then, with hearts 
greater than danger, to have gone out again 
and again through the dreadful thickets of the 
breakers, and brought every man ashore, was 
a feat so boldly adventurous, so grandly pic- 
turesque, that the current accounts of it in the 
public journals roused at the time the whole 
lake region to intense enthusiasm, and sent 
thrills of sympathy and admiration through the 
country.” — Sailors’ Magazine, January, 1896. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Worship of Baal. 


The worship of Baal, the Sun God, was very 
widely spread over the earth in ancient times ; 
and some remnants of it still remain, even in 
Christian countries. In a book recently pub- 
lished, and entitled “Seventy Years of Irish 
Life,” it is said that in Ireland, on the twenty- 
third of Sixth Month, still may be seen a few 
bonfires on the mountains; on the old days they 
blazed on every hill and in every farm. No 
field was fruitful into which a burning brand 
had not been thrown, no horse or cow which 
had not been touched by fire that night. 

This custom had its origin, in pre-Christian 
times, as the name of the fires, Baal thinno 
(Baal’s fires), shows. It is more than a hundred 
years since Donald Macqueen, in the Isle of 
Skye, visited Ireland. In the account of his 
tour, he says, “ The Irish have ever been wor- 
shipful of fire and of Baal, and are so to this 
day. The chief festival in honor of the sun and 
fire is upon the twenty-first of June, when the 
sun arrives at the summer solstice, or rather be- 
gins its retrograde motion.” 

“T was so fortunate in the summer of 1782 as 
to have my curiosity gratified. At the house 
where I was entertained it was told me that we 
should see at midnight the most singular sight 
in Ireland, which was the lighting of fires in 
honor of the sun. Accordingly, exactly at mid- 
night, the fires began to appear; and going up 
to the leads of the house, which had a widely 
extended view, I saw, in a radius of thirty 
miles, all around, the fires burning on every 
eminence which the country afforded. I had a 
further satisfaction of learning, from undoubted 
authority, that the people danced round the fires, 
and at the close went through these fires, and 
made their sons and daughters, together with 
their cattle, pass through the fire, and the whole 
was concluded with religious solemnity.” 

There is another [rish phrase connected with 


the worship of Baal — Baal-o- Yerib — which 
means “ Baal (or God) be with you,” and was 
originally used when there were worshippers of 
Baal still in Ireland. 


An African Chief. 


(Continued from page 254.) 

Khama conducted the negotiations with dig- 
nity ; this is part of the letter he wrote in draw- 
ing up the treaty : 

“y give thanks for the words of the Queen, 
and I give to the Queen to make laws and to 
change them in the country of the Bamang- 
wato. Nevertheless I am not baffled in the 
government of my own town, or in deciding 
cases among my own people according to cus- 
tom. There are certain laws of my country 
which the Queen of England finds in operation 
which are advantageous to my people, and I 
wish that these laws should not be taken away. 
[ refer to our law concerning intoxicating 
drinks, that they should not enter the country 
of the Bamangwato whether among black people 
or white people. I refer further to our law 
which declares that the lands of the Bamang- 
wato are not saleable. I say, let this law be up- 
held among black people and white people. 

“ My people enjoy three things in our country 
—their cultivated lands, their cattle stations, and 
their hunting grounds. We have lived through 
these three things. Certainly the game will 
come to an end in the future, but while it is 
still there, [ hold that it ought to be hunted by 
my people. 

“I know that the help and protection of the 
Queen requires money, and I agree that that 
money should be paid by the country protected. 
I have thought how this can be done; I mean 
plans which can be thought out at the begin- 
ning, so that the Queens’s people may all be 
pleased—the black people and the white people. 
I propose that a certain country of known di- 
mensions should be mine and my people’s, for 
our cultivated fields and our cattle stations. 
Then I say with reference to all the country 
that remains, I wish that the English people 
should come and live in it, that they should 
turn it into their cultivated fields and cattle 
stations. But my people must not be prevented 
from hunting in all the country, except where the 
English shall have come to dwell. I am of the 
opinion that the country which I shall give over 
will exceed in value the cost of the Protectorate 
among the Bamangwato. But I feel that I am 
speaking to gentlemen of the Government of 
England. Shall I be afraid that they will 
requite me with witchcraft? (7. e., deception) 

Further, I shall be ready, along with 
my people, to go out all of us to fight for the 
country alongside the English; to stop them 
who attack, or to go after them on the spoor. 

‘ Having done this, without doubt if 
there came a great difficulty, we would appeal 
for the help of our Queen in England. The 
right kind of English settler will be seen by his 
doings on his place.” 

One finds little notices of the way in which 
Khama carries out this arrangement scattered 
up and down in the Government reports. Sir 
Sydney Shippard writes: “For a prosperous 
journey so far I am much indebted to the care 
and attention of Khama’s people, who have re- 
moved obstacles, pointed out the best waters, 
offered all that the country produces, and proved 
their desire to do what they know will be most 
pleasing to their generous and noble-minded 
chief.” And other reports are: “The chief 
Khama has given us great assistance by send- 
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ing natives to fill up vacancies.” “I have great 
satisfaction in reporting the cordial assistance 
rendered to me by the chief Khama,” while re- 
cently we have all heard of his ready offer of 
help in men and horses, when the Matabele 
raids in Mashonaland became threatening. 

In what one might call foreign affairs there 
has been the same straightforward dealing, con- 
ciliatory but decided, and a policy ruled by the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

At one time a small refugee people in his 
country, the Saleika, became troublesome, and 
Khama received responsible advice to suppress 
the discontent at once, as the Saleika were try- 
ing to get help from the Transvaul. He re- 
luctantly agreed, and marched against them 
with a large force, accompanied by a few men 
of the Border Police, one of whom gave me the 
account. The Saleika stronghold was on a high 


rock standing alone in the centre of a circle of 


hills) The Bamangwato attacked with a rush, 
but the moment they had taken the place, 
Khama stopped the fighting, and allowed the 
Saleika to escape unpursued. Messengers were 
sent after them with promises of safety, and 
with an offer of waggons for their women and 
children to take them over the border to the 


Transvaal, where they had intended to settle, if 


defeated. However, tradition was too strong 
for faith, and the Saleika remained in hiding, 
until by twos and threes they slipped away to 
their new settlement. 

In his complicated relations with the Mata- 
bele, Khama has acted courteously but firmly, 
until mutual respect has taken the place of the 
old raids and slaughter. 


the doubtful advantages of gold reefs, and 


Khama was plied with requests from gold pros- 
pectors. From among them he chose one com- 
pany, to whom he gave the sole mining rights 
in his country, in return fora definite payment. 
Since then he has been offered larger sums to 


break faith and transfer the concession. But 
“ finscuer ne peut menter,” Khama not only kept 
his word to the accepted company to the letter, 
but in the spirit on some points that the first 
agreement had not specified. The manager 
himself told me this, and added, “I call the 
chief a practical Christian. He has learnt his 
Christianity, and he acts up to it.” 

It is only another instance of the same scrupu- 
lous honor that, when lately he sold a horse for 
a high price and it died a few days afterwards, 
he returned the money, saying that the illness 
must have been acquired before the sale took 
place. 

Would not this man have been admitted with 
joy at Camelford into the Brotherhood of Ar- 
thur? For he has translated into modern Chris- 
tian duty all that was meant by the lovely vision 
of an Aslauga, or of Mystic Light and the Holy 
Grail. True, the picture may not be so pretty ; 
the mean figures of the canteen-keeper, the 
brandy-smuggler, and the witch-doctor must 
take the place of the “foe in shining armor ;” 
the weak-willed subject struggling against the 
champion is the object instead of an exquisite 
mysticism ; Mabisa in her cotton gown replaces 
a golden-haired princess; and the lookers on 
are not a brilliant court or the knights of a 
Round Table, but a few scattered missionaries, 
or a passing traveller. 

And now to tell what little I can of Khama’s 
daily life and of his peeple: 

The day begins with sunrise, when the chief 
goes to his Kothla, a scrupulously clean court- 
yard, of large extent, enclosed with low walls. 


THE FRIEND. 


This place is the Westminster Hall of the na- 
tion. Here every one goes who has a complaint, 
a petition, or a dispute; outlying natives bring 
in the news—of a kind that would have en- 
grossed quiet English villages in coaching days 
—an ox has died mysteriously, a traveller's 
wagon has broken down, an unknown white 
man has been met with, some Boer wagons are 
too near the frontier, and so on; among these 
people nothing can happen that is not at once 
known. Here, too, come the headmen to report 
what is going on in the section of country or of 
people under their charge; and mingled with 
these at times come traders, hunters, and gold 
prospectors, English officers who have ridden 
up with despatches, or a missionary who gains 
hope from Khama’s life for his lonely work. 
Khama greets all alike with easy, natural dig- 
nity, and rather silent manner. 

“Your words are wise words,” he often an- 
swers when he agrees with what has been said ; 
when he does not, he replies with equal clear- 
ness and brevity. “ Hunters who want to hunt 
in my country are not allowed to pass through 
it without my permission,” or “I shall not join 
in a war of which I know nothing, or which is 
unjust.” 

The rest of the day Khama spends among his 
people, generally on horseback—horses are his 
human point, and even an Englishman might 
envy his stud. He visits the trader’s stores, 
the outlying villages, and the fields where the 
people are at work, taking the greatest interest 
in their crops and their cattle-rearing, and try- 
ing to improve their methods in both with all 
the zeal of a country squire. 

“ Men don’t work there,” said a little Bech- 
uana boy describing his home, “ women work, 
and men dress their hair and fight and talk.” 
But a native who will not touch the womanly 
hoe, recognizes that to drive two oxen in a 
plough is fit work for his noble self, and Khama, 
by pressing on the use of ploughs, has succeeded 
in his purpose of lessening the hard work done 
by the women. Year after year the digging 
season is begun with asolemn meeting for public 
prayer, instead of the old charms, and the people 
notice that since these Rogation Days began the 
harvests have largely increased. 

He has regulated Bamangwato commerce 
much in thespirit of the Tudor statutes, forbid- 
ding barter, in which he shrewdly saw his peo- 
ple were helplessly cheated by an unscrupulous 
trader, and fixing prices. Fifteen shillings were 
to be paid for a sheep, ten for a goat, a guinea 
for making up a kaross, and so on. His people 
never seemed to ask more than the fixed price, 
and would never take less. “‘ Not only,” says Mr. 
Bent, “ has Khama established his own reputa- 
tion for honesty, he is supposed to have inocu- 
lated all his people with the same virtue.” 

Both he and Mabisa have been tenderly care- 
ful of the daughters of the Christian converts, 
helping them in many ways to fill their new 
position with self-respect, and teaching them 
what it ought to be; for indeed, poor girls, they 
have neither heredity nor example to guide 
them. 

Sunday at Shoshong was very homelike—it 
had that beautiful stillness when the world 
grows more silent,— 


“To hear the angels sing.” 


Wagons were not actually forbidden to trek 
in, for the sandy roads often mean unexpected 
delays, but Khama made his strong dislike to 
it thoroughly known. He himself always went 
up early to the springs in the mountain kloof, 


where the women gathered in hundreds, each 
with her red or yellow calabash or water-pot to 
take back the day’s supply. Khama gave them 
his kindly greeting and a few friendly words ag 
they passed, “ Good-morning, my friend,” or 
“my child.” 

Both morning and afternoon he was present 
at the services, and the other Christians knew 
well that they were more than expected to be 
equally regular. We saw the large congrega- 
tion coming back from one service, when Khama 
with his kindly manner walked up the road 
among his people, patting the curly heads of 
the little brown children as they went dancing 
along, or greeting the men as “ my son.” 

Later that day the men of a very old regi- 
ment were gathered together in his court to re- 
ceive food, for, as Lieut. Haynes reported, 
“ Khama spends a great part of his revenue in 
acts of kindness to his people.” 

We found him a very courteous host during 
our short stay, and, unlike other native chiefs, 
he resents presents being offered by those whom 
he has allowed to pass through his country, or 
to hunt in it. In person he is a tall, slight 
man, upright and active in spite of his more 
than sixty years; his thin nervous face is full 
of intelligence and of decision, and he has a 
charming smile when pleased. He dresses in 
plain gray suits, and does not add the peacock 
feather or the pink ribbon that a native loves 
to put on his dull European garments. His 
home is among his people, and, except that his 
huts are larger, there is little difference between 
them. For Khama does not believe in silly 
imitations of the white men, but tries to de 
velop himself and his people on their own lines 
—and if he succeeds he will have done a work 
for all Africa, and not only for the Bechuana, 
His manner is quiet and dignified, and I can 
only describle his whole personality as winning. 

Indeed we walked quite sadly up the narrow 
winding road to say good-bye to him and to 
Mabisa, our last evening at Shoshong. The sun 
was setting as we sat with them in their spot- 
lessly clean courts, the lights and shadows fall- 
ing through the loopholed mud walls round. 
The whose scene stays with one as a picture not 
to be forgotten ; the large brown hut, its walls 
stencilled, the broad eaves covering the raised 
step that made a shaded verandah ; the fire out- 
side, with three little brown maidens, half cook- 
ing, half playing; the graceful figures of girls 
carrying corn who crossed the court at inter- 
vals; Khama’s son, a bright, nice boy, sitting 
with Mabisa under the eaves; the daughters 
beside her ; the little grandchildren at play ; and 
among them all the man who had won, through 
suffering and danger, the purity of that almost 
unique home among African chiefs. 

Since then, Shoshong itself has passed away, 
and only a few ruins are left of all its crowded 
life. The springs in the kloof dried up more 
and more, and after the English alliance it was 
less necessary to cling to the mountains as a& 
fortress in Matabele raids, so that in 1889 
Khama and his council decided on a move. 
They chose a site sixty miles to the northwest, 
with a lovely range of rocky wooded hills, ample 
water supply, and fertile soil. Here an allot- 
ment of ground was marked out for each man 
and his family ; the big central square and the 
wide avenues were carefully planned, and the 
best position of all was set apart for church and 
missionaries. Then, with hardly a warning, 
Khama gave the order to move. The well-to- 
do were instructed to lend wagons, oxen and 
horses, every one was to help his neighbor, and 
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the big population obediently set out. With 
its order and disorder, its children, its stuff and 
its herds, it must have been a curious picture of 
a more famous exodus. 

On reaching Palapwé, the new capital, each 
man began to build on his appointed ground, 
till in less than a year there were streets of huts 
and their enclosures, shaded by trees and in 
regular order, that covered twenty square miles, 
and contained a population numbering about 
thirty thousand. In each of the ten great di- 
visions of the town Khama built a large airy 
school-room, where the children learn reading 
and writing, and in the blessed absence of con- 
science clauses, receive regular Bible teaching 
from nativeschoolmasters who have been trained 
by the missionaries. Then there are stores for 
the European traders, blacksmiths’ shops for 
wagon mending, and a little galvanized iron 
house, that holds the telegraph office—a quaint 
link with our English nineteenth century. 

The church has not yet been built, but the 
people have raised a sum of three thousand 
pounds for it in some day to come. Meanwhile 
the congregation gathers on the hill-side, often 
in numbers of nearly two thousand, to join in 
their simple worship, and to be addressed by 
their missionary, Mr. Hepburne, or at times by 
Khama himself. The chief gives sound prac- 
tical addresses, we were told, in which he speaks 
lainly of the weaknesses that mar the national 
life, and tells his people in straightest fashion 
what men and women Christ would have them 
be. To his own children Khama has been a 
loving careful father, and has devoted himself 
especially to bringing up his only son and heir, 
Sekhome. Poor Sekhome; he will need a wise 
head and a strong hand to carry himself and 
his people well through the time to come. Let 
us hope he may remain an independent chief 
under British protection, given for once as wisely 
in Africa as in India. 

“A Christian and a hero,” was the description 
of Khama given by a soldier whose words carry 
weight in England and in Africa. “It is not 
what people say of him,” said a trooper in the 
Border Police, “it is what I know myself. I 
was quartered in Shoshong fur eighteen months, 
and [ call him a genuine Christian man. He 
does not make-much fuss over it, but it is real.” 

So I must leave Khama’s life. I have hoped 
to show how it is borne witness to by men with 
little sympathy for missionary work, as well as 
by those with much. It stands as the life of a 
man who is recognized to have been true to 
every obligation ; to have borne without flinch- 
ing years of persecution and danger; to have 
ruled his people for their good, regardless of his 
own popularity ; to have been fearless and for- 
giving to his enemies; to have been in a rare 
degree loyal to his Christ and to his neighbor. 

Is he, as he has been called, “ an unaccounta- 
ble outcrop of mental power and integrity ?” 

Yes, perfectly unaccountable if you leave out 
his Christianity. But if not, then Khama’s life 
does but show the power of the Indwelling 
Christ, who is the Life alike of Roman and 
Teuton, of Greek and Bantu. 


AN ADDRESS 


for America on a Religious Visit. 


’Tis past; we part; yet for the sake of Him 

Before whose cause all earthly things grow dim, 
Friend of my childhocd, husband of my youth, 
Go serve thy God in meekness and in truth. 

Pine not for me, but give thyself to prayer, 

And leave thy nurslings to a mother’s care. 

Be it my task thy faithful wife to prove, 

And wisely govern, with a mother's love. 

Go, and may Israel’s Shepherd be thy stay, 

Thy rest by night, thy strong support by day ; 
Through noontide heat his friendly shade thy shield, 
In darksome gloom, its glowing beacon yield ; 

To Jordan’s banks, e’en should it lead thee on, 
Repose thy confidence in God alone. 

At faiths’ strong step, its strongest wave shall flee, 
And a sure pathway shall be made for thee; 
Jehovah’s name in living lines impressed ; 
Graved on thy breastplate, bind upon thy breast, 


And friends receive thee for thy Master’s sake. 
May every happiness thy steps attend, 

And God’s own peace to crown thee in the end. 
Farewell! and when before the Father's throne, 
Prostrate in prayer our many faults we own, 
May we in Spirit oft be found to meet, 

And in communion worship at his feet. 





c. I. JUNKIN. 
’Twas a wee little heart when it entered the world, 
For how could a baby have anything big? 
There was room for the baby himself and his wants, 
But as for all else—why, he cared not a fig! 
If the baby was hungry, he knew it right well ; 
If he felt very poorly, he fretted and cried; 
But the dear little heart was too little, yon see, 
To know or to care for the world outside. 


But the little heart grew as the days rolled by, 
In the sunshine of love and the showers of care; 
And the dear ones at home all so quietly crept 
Right into the heart and were welcomed there. 
And yet there was room for them all and to spare, 
So quickly the heart of the baby grew; 
And soon in his heart he had friends by the score, 
Whom he loved with a love that was loyal and true. 


And the baby grew big, and so tall and so wise, 
He could scarcely be known asa baby at all ; 
And he heard the sweet story of Him who, of old, 
Was cradled to rest with the beasts of the stall— 


The dear loving Shepherd, who died for the sheep; 
And down in his heart there was room for the Christ, 
And a love that was trustful and tender and deep. 


And yet even more did this little heart grow 

In knowledge and love and in heavenly grace; 
For the heart that loves Jesus is certain to grow, 

Till it takes the wide world in its loving embrace. 
Ye children that read of this dear little heart, 

How quickly and sweetly and grandly it grew, 
Come answer a question, consider it well— 

How big is the heart God has given to you? 

—Children’s Work for Children. 


ANGELS. 
In the old days God sent his angels oft, 
To men in threshing- floors, to women pressed 
With daily tasks; they came to tent and croft, 
And whispered words of blessing and of rest. 


Not mine to guess what shape those angels wore, 
Nor tell what voice they spoke, nor with what grace ; 

They brought the dear love down that evermore 
Makes lowliest souls its best abiding place. 


But in these days I know my angels well; 

They brush my garments on the common way, 
They take my hand, and very softly tell 

Some bit of comfort in the waning day. 








Tue Brive or Curist.—The Spirit of God 
loves retirement and silence ; it is there he pene- 
trates into our hearts. The Bride of Christ does 
not take her stand in the streets and cross-ways, 
but she leads her spouse into the house of her 
mother.— Melancthon. 


And tho’ their angel-names I do not ken, 
Tho’ in their faces human want I read, 
They are God-given to this world of men, 
God-sent to bless it in its hours of need. 


Child, mother, dearest wife, brave hearts that take 
The rough and bitter cross, and help us bear 

Its heavy weight when strength is like to break, 
God bless you each, onr angels unaware. 


— Margaret E. Sangster, in Independent. 





If we die with Christ to the world, we shall 
rise with him unto life eternal. 


By his Wife to a Friend, on his Embarking 


Thus armed, through hostile foes thy way thoul’t make, 


ALITTLE HEART AND HOW IT GREW. 


The children’s best Friend, and their Saviour and King, 













For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Menhaden Fishery on the N. J. Coast. 


BY MERRITT W. PHARO. 





The menhaden fishery, although an industry 
limited strictly to the sea, is nevertheless a sub- 
ject of vast importance and interest to the in- 
land inhabitants, as well as those along the 
coast. It is not a question of the value of the 
menhaden fish only, but apparently involves 
the whole subject of coast fishing in its broadest 
application, and in that sense it implies much. 

It would be quite difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain the exact pecuniary value of the 
fish and fishing directly and indirecty to the 
State of New Jersey. 

Millions of capital are invested in pleasure 
resorts all along the coast, where more money 
is squandered and spent for least returns than 
in all the other towns in the State combined, 
and most of this, too, by non-residents. Worth- 
less land has thus appreciated in value far 
beyond the imagination of the most fanciful 
mind, and thousands of sturdy men, with a pro- 
portionate number of dependent families there, 
earn an independent livelihood, and he who will 
work need not want. Surely an inheritance 
that has brought all this to pass, and is still 
bestowed on New Jersey, should be sought out 
and preserved. Statistics may not show it, but, 
indirectly, food fish are among the most valu- 
able to the State of New Jersey of any of her 
natural resources. 

The most plentiful of all the fish, although 
we seldom see them, are the menhaden, or moss- 
bankers as the fishermen call them. In appear- 
ance they somewhat resemble the mackerel, or 
more closely, the herring. They have dark-blue 
backs, with silvery white sides, and their gene- 
ral shape is that of a shad. They grow about 
ten inches long, and a full-grown fish weighs 
about one pound. They have a small mouth, 
with no teeth, and are seldom, if ever, caught 
with hook and line. As a food-fish they are not 
used at all, partly because they do not make 
their appearance until after the other food-fishes 
arrive, but mostly because of the great number 
of very small bones all through the body, and 
it is impossible to select a piece of the fish larger 
in diameter than an ordinary lead-pencil with- 
out it containing a number of very small bones 
not much larger than a fine needle, although, 
in this respect, the herring are equally as bad, 
though they have quite an extensive sale on 
their first arrival in the spring. 

The principal value for which the menhaden 
fish are caught, is the oil taken from them, and 
while the remainder of the fish is manufactured 
into fertilizer, and is considered of less import- 
ance, nevertheless, taking the aggregate of all the 
fish caught for the factories, this item amounts 
to no inconsiderable sum. 

These fish usually make their appearance 
along the New Jersey coast during the Fifth 
Month. ‘They travel near the shore, in schools 
of different sizes, sometimes but a few together, 
and then again in such quantities that they 
cover acres, and in occupying such a large space 
the fish are not necessarily scattered, but are 
crowded closely together. So numerous are 
they sometimes, and covering such a large 
space, that they look like a very sea of fish, and 
the lookout at the mast-head can recognize them 
at a distance of several miles. This is made pos- 
sible by the waves being stilled by the school, 
and in some positions in which the sun’s rays 
strike the fish they give the water a decidedly 
reddish appearance. If, however, they are near 
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the shore, they are usually followed by a large | of the powerful windlass, and the bottom of the 
flock of sea-gulls, which keep continually on | net is drawn tightly together, as a drawing- 
the wing, darting down in the waters, then up | string draws the mouth ofa bag. The fish are 
again, and flying hither and thither, but always | secured, the ends of the net are then drawn in 
over the fish. The gulls know there is always a | until they are a crowded mass. Suspended from 
meal ready for them when they find a school of | the gaff hangs a large scoop, used for dipping 


these fish, for the schools are invariably accom- the fish from the net to the boat. 


panied by sharks, and the frightened fish, crowd- 
ing to the very surface of the water to get away 
from the sharks beneath them, fall an easy prey 
to the osprey and the hungry gulls. 

Twenty years ago these fish were found all 
along the Jersey coast. In every nook of the 
bays you would find them, and they invaded 
the creeks and streams, and stopped only where 
the fresh water stopped the salt. The method 
of catching them then was by the use of small 
sailing vessels of some fifteen to twenty tons ca- 
pacity, and the bays alone afforded almost an 
ample field for their work. When, however, 
they did go heyond the inlet, it was for a short 
distance only and fora short time, because they 
generally obtained their load quickly, and be- 
cause they must not get so far away that the 
fish could not be landed promptly after they are 
caught. 

There is a great difference in the way fish 
were caught then from the way they are taken 
now. The little sloops, towing their purse boats 
around the bays, looking for mess-bankers, have 
passed into history as completely and effectively 
as the stage-coach, and now the fish are no longer 
safe when the wind blows east, and though they 
flee miles to sea, their fate is apparently the 
same. With swift-sailing steamships, equipped 
with all the appliances of modern ingenuity, it 
is a comparatively easy task to haul the net, 
and fish are transferred from the sea to the hold 
of the boat with remarkable rapidity. From 
the coast of Maine to the Carolinas the eagle eye 
of the look-out at mast-head scans the sea, and 
for the luckless school that ventures near the 
surface in this vast territory there is no escape. 

The gradual disappearance of the fish shows 
all too clearly that the onward march of pro- 
gress is rapidly sweeping away our great inher- 
itances of the sea as well as of the land. That 
they will eventually become practically extermi- 
nated cannot be denied, and even with the 
present forces at work, these fish are retreating 
before the net, as our forests are falling before 
the woodman’s axe. The assertion is made by 
the advocates of the trade that more fish are 
caught now than ever before. How could it be 
otherwise? A little, one-masted sloop, sailing 
around the bays, almost afraid to pass beyond 
the inlet, except with most favorable wind and 
weather, scarcely able to overtake a school of 
fish when found, then rowing around them with 
the purse-boat, as the net is thrown overboard, 
and drawing in the net with a “Heavy, ho, 
heave!” and, lastly, hoisting them into the boat 
with multi-reeved block and tackle, hand-over- 
hand, a day’s work to load their craft, even if 
caught at one haul—such was the method of 
former days. The fisherman of to-day never 
casts his net in inland waters for menhaden fish. 
The sea only, and that for hundreds of miles, is 
his field, and the steam giant in this is his obedi- 
ent servant. A school of fish is seen in the dis- 
tance, and immediately the vessel is steered to 
the spot, the purse-boat is lowered from the 
davits, two men row out and hold the purse- 
boat and the end of the net, while the steamer 
darts in front of the fish and drops the net, and 
by the time the confused fish turn in another 
direction the net is entirely around them. A few 


puffs of steam, from the stack, a moment’s rattle | disappeared. 


This looks 
like a huge crab-net, about four feet across and 
five feet deep, with a long wooden handle. It 
is estimated to hold a thousand fish. 

By a dexterous movement, this is thrust down 
into the net, and with a steam-hoister it is lifted 
over the hold of the boat, and by a rope attched 
to the bottom, it is instantly overturned and the 
operation repeated until the fish are all landed 
safely in the boat. The whole performance lasts 
a few hours at the most, and is frequently timed 
by minutes. 

The amount of fish taken at a single haul, 
and the remarkably short time required, seems 
almost incredible. It is not an infrequent oc- 
currence to secure a full boat-load from a single 
school, while occasionally they find such large 
schools that the net will not reach around them, 
and would not hold them if it did. In cases 
like this the men endeavor to part the school by 
steaming the boat through them, but if the 
school cannot be parted in this way the boat 


sails off in search of other fish. 
(To be continued.) 


Instruction in Dreams. 

Respecting dreams, George Fox says, “ Re- 
moving to another place, I came among a people 
that relied much on dreams. I told them ex- 
cept they could distinguish between dream and 
dream, they would confound all together, for 
there were three sorts of dreams. Multitude of 
business sometimes caused dreams, and there 
were whisperings of Satan in man in the night 
season, and there were speakings of God to man 
in dreams. But these people came out of these 
things, and at last became Friends.” 

There are many instances in the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and Testament, where the Di- 
vine will was revealed through the medium of 
dreams. And that such communication is con- 
tinued at the present day is as certain as that 
Divine revelation did not cease with the Holy 
Scriptures. 

A New England Friend has written an ac- 
count of a remarkable dream that occurred to 
him about the first of Twelfth Month, 1890. He 
had retired as usual, and after falling asleep, he 
thought the time had come for him to rise and 
attend to his business. After dressing, going out 
the south door and half way around the house, 
he looked toward the northern sky and saw what 
he thought was an auroral display. While be- 
holding it with fixed attention, in an instant of 
time the light changed into the appearance of 
a bright red cross. Wondering at the sight, he 
found that a neighbor’s boy was at his side, who 
said to him, “ Oh, come and look in the east!” 
Walking a few steps to avoid the trees, he came 
to an unobstructed place, where the air and all 
things about him seemed to be remarkably clear 
and bright. ‘“ Looking up,” said he, “I saw in 
the heavens before me a bright and shining 
One, whose countenance was of [unimaginable] 
beauty, majesty and power. He seemed the 
very embodiment of all purity and goodness, 
and I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Pure, pure, oh! 
how pure!’ And gazing spell-bound, it appeared 
that this was not the coming sun that made the 


heavens light, but the glorious, heavenly Onr, | 


who was all light and purity.” The boy had 


To the dreamer the head of this “ shining 
One” seemed surmounted with a crown of un. 
speakable beauty, and his countenance and its 
expression, he says, “I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. There are no words in which an adequate 
description could be given. His garment was 
like a mist of lightness, and ‘ so as no fuller on 
earth can white them.’” The thought came 
into his mind, “ Blessed indeed will those be 
who have a garment like this when they have 
done with earthly things.” At length the ap- 
appearance vanished, and the speaker awoke to 
find himself in bed. 

As he lay lost in wonder and deep reflection 
at what he had seen, his mind turned back in 
his life to the time when he first thought about a 
future state, and what it might be like, when it 
seemed to him incomprehensible that there could 
be light in heaven without sun or moon, as 
recorded in the Scriptures of Truth. “ Now it 
was very plain, having seen the whole heavens 
lighted by the presence of the heavenly One. It 
was wonderful how everything seemed to take 
their light from Him.” Our friend had mar- 
velled that the redeemed should be forever sur- 
rounding the throne, but now he felt that he 
could look upon the blessed vision without tir- 
ing for a thousand years—so beautiful pure and 
holy was the manifestation, and that infidelity 
and atheism could have no place in those who 
beheld it. 

Many years ago a woman Friend related to 
the writer a dream which her husband had had. 
They lived on a farm adjoining one occupied 
by a neighbor, who had given place toa feeling 
of bitter resentment against the man Friend. 
This evil disposition appeared to be without any 
just cause, and is most charitably explained on 
the supposition that the neighbor’s mind was 
temporarily deranged. On one occasion, the 
Friend dreamed that he was travelling on a road 
leading to the neighbor’s house, and as he passed 
through a piece of wood, at a turn in the road, 
a lion suddenly sprang upon him, and seemed 
about to tear him in pieces. He called upon the 
keeper of the animal to deliver him, when he 
heard a voice say, “ Fear not, for he is chained.” 
This he now saw was the case, but so near to 
death did he seem that his body was covered 
with foam from the mouth of the enraged beast. 
In his sleep he struggled and broke out ina 
profuse perspiration, which his wife observing, 
she shook him until he was awake. Tremblingly 
he told her his dream, which with thankfulness 
he received as a warning of the evil spirit in 
the neighbor, and also as an assurance that his 
heavenly Keeper would not permit the latter to 
destroy him. The neighbor afterward said that 
if he had met the Friend about that time he 
would have shot him. 

“Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

E. M. 


——_—____*e—__ -- 


“T wish I could say there was not a ministry 
directly tending to promote infidelity, by giving 
ground of suspicion that the noble principle, 
the holy unction, the light and superadded 
grace, that comes by Jesus Christ, is either un- 
certain or dangerous to fullow. The nature of 
man is subject to extremes, being apt to run 
out of a state of superstition into that of unbe- 
lief.—R. Jordan. 

a 

Pastimes At ATHENS.—AII the Athenians, 
and strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.— The New Testament. 
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Natural History, Science, ete. 


Identifying Swan’s Eggs—Among the eggs 
which H.Seebohn and party were anxious to 
find were those of the Bewick swan, a smaller 
species than the common swan. They purchased 
a nest of eggs of a fisherman, who, with a com- 
rade, had shot the bird and obtained the eggs. 
It was important to secure the skin, so as to de- 
termine positively the species to which the eggs 
belonged. In the division of their spoils, the 
partner of the owner of the eggs had kept the 
skin. H. Seebohn sent Little Feodor, their most 
intelligent man, to hunt out the peasant and the 
swan’s skin, and bring back the latter. H. 5. 
says: 

x The next day was one of our red-letter days. 
Little Feodor, our boatman, returned, bearing 
with him the longed-for trophy, the swan’s skin. 
He told us he had gone to Nukitza, only to 
learn there that the peasant whom he sought 
had departed to another island to fish. Going 
to his house, he found, however, that the man 
had left the skin with his wife, and she, good 
soul, had cut off the beak, and given it to her 
children for a plaything. Feodor paid her a 
rouble for the skin, with the feet still attached 
to it, and got the beak into the bargain. There 
was no other swan’s skin in the house, nor, as 
far as we could ascertain, was there another in 
the village. This one was still soft and greasy, 
showing tke bird had been but recently killed. 
This, undoubtedly, was the skin of a Bewick’s 
swan. The beak also was equally indisputable. 
The eggs in our possession were exactly the size 
one would expect a swan so much smaller than 
the wild swan would lay. We had every reason 
to believe, and none to doubt, that this was, in- 
deed, the skin of the bird caught upon the nest 
containing the two eggs we had purchased. The 
chain of evidence was in all reason complete, 
and the identification of the eggs satisfactory. 





[tems. 


—The Independent publishes an interesting article 
on the “ Force of Public Opinion,” as shown in the 
obstacles thrown in the way of a recent prize fight. 
Arrangements had been made by a man named 
Stuart, to have it come off at Dallas, Texas, but a 
declaration was issued by Governor Culberson, that 
the fight was not only contrary to public morals, 
but a violation of the State laws, and he would 
exert all the resources at his command in order to 
prevent it. Stuart called his legal talent to the 
rescue, and was told that there was no law on the 
Texas statute books against prize fighting. So 
Stuart planned an amphitheatre at Dallas to seat 
over fifty thousand people, who were to come from 
all parts of the Union in special trains, prepared 
for a gala week of prize fights, and started in on his 
amphitheatre. No attention was paid to the warn- 
ings of the Governor; and in the Ninth Month, to 
see what would be done, the Dallas Athletic Club 
arranged a fight between two persons named Cav- 
anaugh and Clarke. All hands were thrown into 
jail, and the subsequent Aabeas corpus proceedings, 
resulting in judicial and executive disagreement 
as to jurisdiction, was followed by the calling of a 
special session of the Legislature at Austin, Ninth 
Month 26th last. This action by Governor Cul- 
berson cost the State twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and aroused fierce opposition from taxpayers who 
supported the prize-fighting interests. But the 
evangelical churches throughout the State, espec- 
ially the Methodist churches, regardless of political 
affiliations, stood by the Executive, as did the more 
moral element not in immediate church member- 


ship. 
When the Legislature convened, there were many 
peeemesien that the proposed legislation would be 
ung up in committees. And if it did pass, there 
was the ninety days’ statutory time before the 


legislation could take effect, and the fight was to 
come off on the 28th or 31st inst. But the bill pre- 
pared by the Governor, making prize fighting a 


felony, passed the Senate and House. This was on 
Tenth Month 2nd, and to the surprise and conster- 


nation of Stuart, Wheelock, e¢ a/., ‘he emergency 
clause was added. Thus was the ‘ight lost to 


Dallas, 
That almost lightning-like action of the Texas 
Legislature, right in the face of a strong and de- 


termined “ third House” from Dallas, and the prize 


ring interests generally, was an object lesson that 


astonished even the “church members.” The moral 
element woke up to the fact that when united, it 


could wield an influence sufficiently powerful to 


sweep everything before it. Governor Culberson 


was under tremendous pressure, else he would 
never have put the State to the expense of an extra 
session of the Legislature. 

The officers of the Florida Athletic Club then 
turned their faces toward Hot Springs, Ark., where 
a $10,000 bonus was offered, and the assurance 
given that a microscopic examination of the laws 
of Arkansas showed that prize fighting was nothing 
more than a breach of the peace. So on Tenth 
Month 8th the public announcement was made 
that the fight would take place at Hot Springs ac- 
cording to programme. It was uncertain at first 
whether Governor Clarke had sufficient backbone 
to fight the prize-fighting interests. But the Chris- 
tian and moral element all over the State lost no 
time in getting in its work, and a public opinion 
rolled up on him like a rapidly increasing snow- 
ball. However, the Hot Springs people laughed 
at him. They continued their advertising and the 
building of their amphitheatre, for was there not 
money in it? 

Corbett was arrested Tenth Month 18th on charge 
of conspiring to break the peace, but was released 
on habeas corpus proceedings, but the Governor, 
taking an appeal to the Supreme Court, secured 
from that tribunal a favorable decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the State law against prize fighting, 
which the lower court had “‘ knocked out.” Fitz- 
simmons was next arrested at Hot Springs and 
taken to Little Rock, and Corbett was rearrested. 
This upset the sports completely, and it was gen- 
erally believed that there wou!d be no fighting at 
all. The victory for the moral element in Arkansas 
was complete. 

The next effort was to have the fight in the 
neighborhood of El Paso. On the night of Second 
Month 4th the El Paso Ministers’ Union sent a 
message to a Congressman, J. V. Cockrell, stating 
that New Mexico had been determined on for the 
scene of conflict, and asking if Congress could not 
act. The occasion of this message was the state- 
ment from Governor Thornton, of New Mexico, 
that there was nothing on the territorial statute 
books covering prize fighting. And there was no 
money in the treasury to pay for calling out the 
militia to prevent any breach of the peace. 

Cockrell went right over to Catron, the New 
Mexico delegate, and the next day, the Catron Bill, 
making prize fighting a felony in the Territories of 
the United States and District of Columbia was 
put through the House of Representatives in five 
minutes. The “hanging up in committee” which 
was “triumphantly predicted,” “failed to come 
off ;” and the very next day the bill was rushed 
through the Senate in three minutes. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill that afternoon. 

The prize-fighting interests all over the world 
were astonished beyond measure by such rapidity 
in congressional action, and the fact began to dawn 
upon their hardened minds that the sentiment of 
the nation was against the prize ring. The prize 
fighters sought to buy a concession from the State 
of Chihuahua; but President Diaz was so impressed 
by the attitude of the Uuited States in the matter 
that his influence with the Chihuahua authorities 
prevented their acceptance of twenty thousand dol- 
lars for a concession in Juarez. 

Finally a desolate spot in the northern boundary 
of Coahuila was selected, opposite Langtry Station 
on the Southern Pacific, three hundred and eighty- 
eight miles from El Paso, and, the fight, slimly at- 
tended, was finally concluded there in a very un- 
satisfactory manner. 
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Although there have been, of latter times, 
some features in the domestic history of the 
United States calculated to encourage a lover 
of his country, who believes in the truth of the 
Scripture declaration, that righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple, yet the prevalence and apparent growth of 
a military spirit can scarcely fail to bring with 
it forebodings of evil, and to raise the inquiry in 
the heart of a true patriot, “ What can be done 
to arrest the progress of this evil spirit ?” 

Appeals to Congress or the Government seem 
to have but little influence, unless backed by a 
strong public feeling; so that the most promis- 
ing field of effort would seem to be, to endeavor 
to convince the popular mind of the wickedness 
and impolicy of warlike measures and prepara- 
tions. If the Christian Church, as a whole, was 
convinced that all war is necessarily at variance 
with the mission of Him who came to bring 
peace on earth and good-will to man, and was 
livingly concerned to live up to its principles, 
we believe wars among Christian nations would 
largely cease. 

In view of the whole tone of the Christian 
religion, one might think that it ought not to 
be very difficult to convince its professors of its 
incompatibility with wars and fightings. The 
prophet Isaiah, in speaking prophetically of the 
coming and kingdom of Christ, says, “ They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” And 
he makes use of the beautiful comparison, “The 
wolf also shall walk with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them.” And when 
the Saviour came to dwell for a time on the 
earth, He pronounced choice blessings on the 
meek, the merciful, the peace-makers, on those 
qualities which are most antagonistic to the 
spirit of a warrior. He commanded his disciples, 
“ Love your enemies, bless them that.curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” In direct opposition to this, the tacties 
of war lead to kill, wound and destroy one’s 
opponents. 

Other passages from the New Testament might 
be adduced in support of the unlawfulness of 
war, but these commands of our Law-giver are 
so clear and positive, that no language could be 
used which would convince one that rejects 
their authority. We greatly desire that the 
professing churches would accept the instruc- 
tions of Christ, according to their plain and 
distinct meaning, instead of exercising their 
ingenuity to explain away and make his words 
of no effect. It is lamentable to think that, 
excepting Friends, Mennonites and a few other 
small bodies of Christians, the great bulk of 
those who profess the name of Christ, reject his 
teachings on this subject and practically indorse 
the horrors and barbarities of war. 

We desire that, through the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Christ, this grievous 
inconsistency may be removed, and that those 
who claim to be followers of the Lamb of God 
may be united in the practical upholding of his 
kingdom, so that nation may no longer lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war any 
more. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untrep States.—The conferees on the Cuban reso- 
lutions, on the 26th of last month, agreed to the resolu- 
tions as they originally passed the Senate. This shuts 
off all further debate in the Senate. The House, it is 
believed, will agree to the report without delay. The 
resolutions recognize the existence of a state uf war in 
Cuba, accord belligerent rights to both parties, and 
direct that the friendly offices of the United States be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government 
for the recognition of the independence of Cuba. 

The report that the Turkish Minister to the United 
States has been recalled is confirmed. 

A recent expert report of the extent of the anthra- 
cite coal fields in the United States places their con- 
tents at 11,921,400,000 tons. The annual production 
averages 45,000,000 tons, at which rate the supply 
would last some 265 years. 

In reporting favorably the bill granting Statehood 
to Arizona the Senate Committee on Territories says: 
“Arizona has more wealth and population than two- 
thirds of the States at the time of their admission, 
having taxable property valued at $27,518,332, and 
about 80,000 inhabitants. 

On the 26th ult., Senator Lexow’s “Greater New 
York” bill passed the New York Assembly by a vote 
of yeas, 91; nays, 56. The measure now goes to Gov- 
ernor Morton for his approval. 

The State of Washington has salmon fisheries worth 
$1,500,000 a year, and catches 10,000 fur seals. It ex- 
ports $8,000,000 worth of lumber and coal, and raises 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

A farmer near Atherton, Mo., is buying up potatoes 
at ten cents a bushe! and feeding them to his hogs. 
He says potatoes can be had at this price, and that 
for fattening purposes they are finer than corn, es- 
pecially at the price at which he is buying. 

An unusual spell of warm weather during the early 
part of this month hatched out millions of grasshoppers 
prematurely in Oregon. Then came along an unusual 
cold snap, which practically killed every one of the 
insects. 

According to Hurper’s Weekly, the present popula- 
tion of Key West, according to the estimate of the 
Mayor, is 15 thousand, almost equally divided into 3 
parts—five thousand white Cubans, five thousand white 
Bahamians and five thousand colored Cubans and 
Bahamians. This estimate leaves no room for Ameri- 
cans, and the real Americans on the island number 
only eight or ten families. Although most of the adult 
male residents have been naturalized, they can scarcely 
he considered American citizens in the broad sense of 
the term, having no personal knowledge of any part of 
the republic but the tiny island of Key West, and 
clinging tenaciously to the peculiar customs of Cuba 
and the Bahamas. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 525, which 
is 16 more than the previous week and 13 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 255 were males and 270 females: 101 died of 
pneumonia ; 54 of consumption; 47 of heart disease ; 
30 of old age; 18 of inanition, 17 of cancer; 17 of 
diphtheria; 17 of convulsions ; 17 of marasmus; 13 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 13 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 13 of bronchitis; 12 of peri- 
tonitis ; 11 of nephritis; 11 of paralysis; 10 of measles; 
10 of apoplexy, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 103} 
a 109; coupon, 1103 a 111}; 4’s, new, 116} a 117}; 5’s, 
113} a 114; currency 6’s, 102 a 1095. 

Corron. — Middling uplands officially quoted at 
8icts. per pound. 

FEED.—Spot bran was steady at $13.50 a $14.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.25 a $13.75 for spring 
in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.60; do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.75 a $3.95 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.55 a $3.70; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.65 
a $3.80; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Ryge FLourR was 
quiet and steady at $2 60 per bbl. for choice Penn’a, 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, nominal. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35 a 35}. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, none here ; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3f a 44c.; common, 3} a 3}ec. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} a 4$c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 3}c.; common 24 a 3}c. Lambs, 4 a d}c. 

Hogs.—6}e. for good Western ; other grades, 6 a 6}c.; 
State hogs, 54 a Sjc. 


ForEIGN.—It is announced that an alliance has 
been concluded between Great Britain and Italy. It 
is said that the Mediterranean power of Italy will now 
become an effective bond between England and the 
Dreibund. If the Dongola expedition is aimed at the 
re-conquering of the Soudan, Italy must, ifthe conquest. 
be effected, and if Great Britain so desires, restore 
Kassala. 

On the 30th ult., George N. Curzon, Under Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office, stated that the Sultan of 
Turkey had requested the Khedive of Egypt to ex- 
plain the advance of troops up the valley of the Nile, 
and that the Khedive had replied that the British 
and Egyptian Governments had agreed that the mo- 
ment was opportune for the recovery of the province 
of Dongola. 

Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, recently demanded of President Kruger, of the 
Transvaal, that he immediately accept or reject the 
invitation of Chamberlain to visit London for the pur- 
pose of settling the questions that have arisen between 
Great Britain and the South African Republic. In 
response to this demand, President Kruger has tele- 
graphed that the decision does not rest with him, but 
with the Volksraad, the Parliament of the Republic, 
and that the latter will assent to his going to London 
only on condition that the Anglo-Boer Convention of 
1884 be so amended that the full independence of the 
Transvaal will be recognized and guaranteed by Great 
Britain and the other Powers. 

The report that Great Britain had purchased Dela- 
goa Bay is officially denied. 

The influence of the Hollanders in the Transvaal 
is gaining ground. They are hostile to the visit of 
President Kruger to England and to any friendly set- 
tlement of the question between the Transvaal and 
Great Britain. 

Viewing the whole situation, including the troubles 
in Egypt and elsewhere, the English people are not 
likely to approve the gigantic task of conquering the 
Transvaal, yet they must face that or the alternative 
of a declaration of independence from the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and probably Cape Colony, 
which would form the United States of South Africa. 

The Egyptian Public Debt Commission has decided 
to advance from the reserve fund the sum of £500,000 
to defray the cost of the Nile expedition. The Russian 
and French members of the Commission entered a 
protest and withdrew from the meeting. 

The Turkish Council of Ministers has decided that 
the agents of the American Red Cross Society sent to 
Asia Minor to distribute relief to the suffering Arme- 
nians shall work only in the cities. Destitute peisons, 
it is stated, will be sent to the cities for relief. 

Heavy rains have brought serious floods upon Cen- 
tral and Northern Queensland, and a famine threatens 
in consequence. ‘ 

The Argentine Government is about to spend over 
$6,000,000 on the completion of the harbor works at 
Buenos Ayres and $1,300,000 on the construction of 
dry docks. 

General Hyppolite, President of the Haytian Re- 
public, died on the 26th ult. The dispatch gives the 
cause of his death as apoplexy. President Hyppoulite, 
who was about seventy-two years of age, was a man of 
strong character and no little ability. He was consid- 
ered one of the strongest men who has ever held the 
Presidential chair of the Haytian Republic. 


NOTICES. 
PosITION WANTED, by young Friend, to teach chil- 
dren at their homes to read aloud, after ten A. M. 
Address “ M,’”’ 3419 Hamilton Street. 


Wantep.—A young woman Friend wishes a posi- 
tion as teacher in a family or other private school. 


Address M. L. P., Columbus, N. J. 


New York State ScHOOL FoR THE BLIND.—With 
the co-operation of the Superintendent and faculty, 
the members of the graduating class of ’96 of the New 
York State School for the Blind, expect to issue, about 
Fifth Month 30th, a class annual of not less than 
ninety-six pages, in magazine form. It is expected to 
contain a number of original articles, written by blind 
persons in competition; and it is intended to make 
the magazine a compendium of information concern- 
ing the blind and their education, The price of the 
magazine is twenty-five cents a copy, and they can be 
procured by addressing the Class Editor, 

BuRDETTE EDGETT, 

New York State School for the Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 


el __ 


Eventnc Meetines.— A meeting has been a 
pointed to be held on Fifth-day evening, the 2nd of 
Fourth Month, in the meeting-house at Forty-first 
Street and Powelton Avenue, in West Philadelphia; 
and on Fifth-day evening, the 9th of Fourth Month, 
in the meeting-house on Twelfth Street below Market, 
both at 8 o’clock. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
INDIAN AID will be held at the Twefth Street Meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Fourth Month 23d, at 7.45 p. a, 
Reports will be made of the work. 


ScHoor For InpIAN CHILDREN, Tunesassa, N, Y, 
—Wanted, a well qualified woman Friend as teacher, 
to enter upon her duties about Fifth Month Ist. Ap- 
plication may be made to 

Ann W. Fry, 870 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., Phila, 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 27th inst., (Sixth- 
day), at 1l A. m. The Committee on Instraction meet 


the same day, at 9 A.M. Wm. Evans, Clerk, 


Kansas SUFFERERS.— Huldah Bonwill desires to 
send plain clothing to some Friends in Kansas, who 
have suffered from the recent floods. She requests 
that persons who have plain and casing bonnets to 
spare, or other articles of clothing, would send them, 
directed to her care, to Doughten & Wilkins, No. 804 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 


A FRienpD wishes a situation at once in a General 
Store or Grocery; has had seven years’ experience, 
and can furnish unexceptionally good references. 

ARTHUR RoBeEson, 
Athens, Leeds Co., Ont. 


Diep, on the thirtieth of Eleventh Month, 1895, at 
his residence near Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, GiL- 
BERT JONES, aged seventy-eight years, nine months 
and twenty-one days. He was a member and elder of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting of Orthodox Friends 
(Smaller Body), and suffered much for the cause he 
loved so well. He bore a protracted illness with much 
patience, often expressing his resignation to the Di- 
vine will, saying he was only waiting the dear Master's 
time, and we reverently believe what is our loss is his 
eternal gain. He stood faithful to the end for the law 
and the testimony as held by the early Friends. He 
is greatly missed from the little meeting where he was 
a regular attender, and always in season. “ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.’ Gilbert Jones was the son of 
Thomas and Anna Jones. His father came here from 
New Jersey, and was among the early settlers in 
Canada. 

, on the twenty-second day of the Second Month, 
1896, at his residence, Moffitt’s Mills, Randolph 
County, N. C., NATHANIEL Cox, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. A member of Holly Springs Monthly and 
Pine Ridge Particular Meeting, North Carolina, and 
for fifteen years a recorded minister. Strongly at- 
tached to true “ Quakerism,” or the principles of the 
religious Society of Friends, he was earnest ia his de- 
fense of these principles, as well as faithful in main- 
taining them. Having fought the good fight of faith, 
we may trust that he has now fully laid hold on eter- 
nal life. 

——, on Third Month 2nd, 1896, Bensamrn CooPeER, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. A member of 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, New 
Jersey, after a long and suffering illness, which he 
endured with marked cheerfulness and resignation, 
that gave his family and friends an evidence that, 
throngh Divine mercy, he was permitted to enter into 
the heavenly rest. 

—, Second Month 27th, 1896, THomazine VAL- 
ENTINE, in the eighty-first year of her age; an elder 
of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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